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Memphis 
;o, Willie 



T . Herenton stood outside City | 

• Hall in this Mississippi River 
crossroads _of American race^ 
relations, one of thousands of^ 
blacks who Tiad rallied to support the ^ 
most downtrodden among them. ‘ - 
He was an elementary school prinri-^v 
pal but, like Martin Luther King Jr.^S 
himself, Herenton had answered the "M 
call of 1,300 striking dty garbage worker 
era — most uneducated men in ill-Gt^ f 
ting, hand-me-down clothes, with 
full-time wage so low they qualified for 
welfare and job conditions so cruel as to 
crush the body and sear the soul, 

As so many who inarched in^ Mem- 1 
phis in that hopeful winter" and bitteir- ; v 
sweet spring of 1968, Herenton wore a^jj 
sign across his chest/Jfl Am a Man, ,r * 



the signs dried, laying' claim to the 

man dignity denied the unionizing'^Mayor Willie. Hetenton, fe$L anlformer mayor Wyeth Chandler^^^H 
black sanitation workers by an intran- 



aigent mayor, Henry Loeb, and denied 
all blacks by the social and economic £ 





7"'] order Loeb seemed to represeni^sgjffi 
fv-I V Now, marveled Herenton, leading^ 
visitor througha ‘‘Hall of Mayors” hung, 
with portrait alter portrait 7^ 
mustachioed Southern gentlemen^ he; 
^7 £ himself is mayor of the city wh^Kirig 
ili was killed 25 years ago today«:^^p^m{ 



7 one day last week in describing, tHe 
7 epiphany he experienced in his wood ' 
% paneled office recently wHei^hl 
screened “At the River I Stand,” a nei 
;; documentary about the strike. “There*] 

‘ Henry Loeb in his office, recalcitrant as' 
j hewasagaii^ufl.^dithitamei lt’s^^ 1 
. same paneling, the same room J’m 
, Here it is 1993, and Fm sitting in that 
very office as mayor 
! L Buf as with so much else In Mi 
phia, a dty still as racially polarized 
any in America^ the 1991 election of" 
city’s first blade mayor, by. a \4g-' 
margin means both more and less ' 
meets the eye of the beholder^ 

5 .“What it' means is every 
moved out." of Memphis^ said, JJ6 

Chandler, whose’ portraif^ along i 
; his fatherfs, hangB m the. “Hall of,M 
•' i ore” among predecessors who grewj 
as cotton merchants when cotton i 
~y • jring and blacks' were its serfs.? 

% i* Now a’drcuif court judge, C 
■fe has 'such black' judicial colleagues' 
D’Ariny Bailey, a Jaguar-driving Yals 
Law School '^adiiate yyho grew up rr ? 
Memphis as the "lim -of a maid and 'i 
■ . Pullman railroad porter! and- who led£ 
~*».the drive that created the Nath" * 
otb of the 1 
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i Uke. many white Memph 

•*i " ^ prA 




.with outrage of th<L“Italian from New i 
■ J CTsey*£ aent.from.the union, the* 
American ‘Federaiion^of State, County* 
and Munici^^mployeee, after the| 
■‘workers walked out. on their own^^ 
; spurred ’by" the death of two workers - 
1 who. were crushed to death in the maw 
of a garbage truck coihpresaor.^>: 
J^‘We had jiist as much interest, if Mf',' 
more^m-the welfare of our employees i 
than King or the union,'” Chandler said..'' 



turned a walkout toymen without reh-; 
dress intoa turning point in the civil 



'iurz.ir* » ♦*: f*-,* r^mro:. 

rights ’nuwement^^?-^; 
•^‘‘Memphis was the personification of * 
the Poor People's Campaign,” observed 
^Steven Ross, a Memphis State Universi-7 
ty professor who co-produced “At the 
River I Stand.” The documentary gives 
. heroic stature to the workers whose * 
struggle embodied the new direction / 
King was seeking: Ah interracial coali- 
tion that could force recognition of eco- 
nomic inequity. 

“The nation has to see and heat* its 
working poor ~ that’s what the Poor 
People’s Campaign was all about,” add--, 
ed Ross, who grew up in a working- 
class neighborhood in Elmont on Long I 
Island. “Memphis was the last gasp of 
*, the civil rights movement — or a tran- . 
sition that ran into a brick wall.” , 




l^gHere, as in the nation as a whole, the 
^incomer gap between black and white V* 
^households has’ widened sinte King %^ 
erased his prophet’s voice in * Memphis ^ 
v thunderetorm to share the premonition 
the mouhtaintop 

^vision of his people’s deliverance. 
mfn no/other.m^jor^ metropolitan are a 
the disparity more stark than in this 

Black family income 1# 
y™* Sitiy.V percent ofmedi-M; 
ran white income in 1990, compared to 
black family income that was nearly 62 
pereoit of tfie white median nationally. 
I^Wth its ^ Tenqyation of .the Beale law 
•ptoeet tf blues fame, its highway rech- 
^tened for Ehds Presley and > new 
; *p_nulhon Pyramid sports arena that 'tH 
plays on. fancied parallels, with the 

Memphis successfully promotes a do^ v 
me^re^veraionpf black wlture. But % & 

: 

give way to abandoned houses, scrap* ; ; 



of cities across America, and a year 
after the Los Angeles riot that followed ; 

7 the first Rodney King verdict, the spec- . t 
ter of racial violence haunts the dty 
again. Racial hostility over the retrial « 
of black Memphis Congressman Harold / * 
Ford by a nearly all-white, rural-county . 
jury threatens to escalate into explosive : 
street protests if Ford- is i convicted of 
federal bank fraud and conspiracy- 
charges. The controversy has deepened ; 
divisions in a black community far < 
more splintered by class and political ' 
turf than the one that rallied around - 
the sanitation workera.^ 

“Under no riraimstances will dvilf 




disobedience be tolerated in our city,”* 
rp Herenton, tbe former King foot soldier, 
^declared in a statement released Feb. 

; 25, when an outay by black activists 

* over jury selection in the. Ford case 

* r frightened downtown" corporate inter- 
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artin Luther King 

inside, a 24-Pag, 
Special Section 



ests. Herenton, forced to resign as 
school superintendent tyro years ago 
after he was involved in a sex-for-pro- 
motion scandal, wonthe mayoralty 
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